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TO OUR READERS. 





A REQUEST 


FROM THE BRITISH MINISTRY FOR INFORMATION RELATING TO THE CRIMINAL 
LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


A REQUEsT has been made to the Hon. Anpnott LAWRENCE, 
the American Minister, in London, for facts in relation to the 
Criminal Laws of the United States. Mr. LAwrence forwarded 
the request to Wini1AM B. Catuoun, the late Secretary of the 
State of Massachusetts ; and, as we had many facilities for answer- 


ing many of the questions, they have been placed in our hands, 
and are as follows: — 


I. In how many of the States does Capital Punishment exist by law! 
and to what crimes is it attached? 


II. Has Capital Punishment always formed a part of the criminal code 
of such States! If not, when was it introduced? 


Ill. The number of persons in each of such States who have been exe- 
cuted during each of the three last years, and for what crimes? 


IV. The number of capital sentences which have been commuted during 
the same period, and the nature and duration of the commuted sentence! 


V. The manner in which capital sentences are carried into effect ; the 
time allowed between sentence and execution ; the treatment of the crimi- 
nal during this interval, as to intercourse with friends, &c.?| Whether the 
execution is public, or in whose presence it is carried into effect, and under 
what regulations ? 


VI. In which of the States does Capital Punishment not exist by law? 
Has it ever existed in such States? and, if so, when was it abolished t 

VII. What in such States are the punishments for those crimes for 
which Capital Punishment is elsewhere inflicted, especially murder? 

VIIL. What is the comparative effect, so far as it can be ascertained, of 
these respective punishments on the highest class of offences? 

IX. In the States in which there is no Capital Punishment, are the 


paneer for the higher class of crimes elsewhere capitally punished, 


ully carried out; or are commutations frequent? 


To facilitate the replies to these questions from the British 
Ministry, prison-keepers, judges, statesmen, clergymen, and others 
are respectfully invited, without reference to sect or party, to for- 
ward replies, reports, &c. (post-paid) to this office, and they will 
be transmitted to London. 
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THE REFORMATION OF CRIMINALS. 


“We do pray for mercy ; 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.’ 


Ir is undoubtedly true that at times much false sym- 
pathy is felt and expressed in relation to notorious criminals, 
Some of the vilest murderers that ever imbrued their hands 
in the blood of their fellow-creatures have been lionized for 
a time, and efforts of the most extraordinary kind have been 
made to secure their escape from punishment. It often 
happens, too, that the higher the position in life, and the 
more extraordinary the tragedy, the greater the degree of 
morbid sympathy. ‘There are some minds so constituted 
that they cannot imagine refinement, education, and accom- 
plishments, to be associated with the baser crimes; or, to 
use a meaning expression under the circumstances, with 
‘vulgar guilt.’ Hence the case of Professor Webster excited 
intense interest, and there were thousands who long be- 
lieved that he was innocent of the foul offence charged 
against him; while there were other thousands who would 
have spared his life, even after the guilt was indelibly fixed 
upon him. But, had he been an ignorant, an uneducated, 
and a vulgar murderer, the sympathy would have been 
comparatively slight. Another error is in associating a 
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degree of romance with certain crimes committed under 
peculiar circumstances, and of thus glossing over the fear- 
ful act by a sort of delusive sophistry. A morbid sympathy 
for undoubted criminals —for the vile, the deliberate, and 
the atrocious — is not only an error and a weakness, but it 
is highly culpable in the way of influence and example. 
Crime should be duly and adequately punished. In no 
other policy can society be regarded as safe. ‘The example 
of punishment, moreover, is altogether salutary. It has a 
twofold effect. It, in the first place, shows the enormity of 
the offence; and, in the second, it intimidates and deters, 
and thus keeps the vile passions and the base propensities 
in check. Nevertheless, while we would deal rigidly with 
all cool and inveterate offenders, — while we would punish 
them as well in justice as for the good of society, — we 
would extend every possible opportunity to the erring, 
though misguided, the penitent, though convicted; to all, 
indeed, who have gone astray from impulse, from circum- 
stances, from ignorance and temptation, and who would 
eagerly retrace their steps if they could. ‘There are at this 
moment thousands of poor wretches immured in the Peni- 
tentiaries of the United States, convicted felons, — convicted 
justly, too, — who, nevertheless, are the victims of tempta- 
tion, intemperance, poverty, bad example, neglect of parents, 
and who might, by the proper course on their release from 
‘durance vile,’ be restored to the ways of well-doing, and 
rendered worthy, useful, upright, and ultimately esteemed, 
cherished, and respected citizens. Nevertheless, under ex- 
isting circumstances, and with existing prejudices, the 
prospect for these poor outcasts is miserable indeed. 
The brand of the convict is upon them; and society not 
only shuns and avoids them, but points at and scorns 
them. ‘The penalty does not cease with their imprisonment. 
They go forth to the world; are mocked, jeered, and re- 
viled; and thus their returning sense of virtue and integrity 
is insulted and derided, and the resolutions of reform, of 
penitence, and of determination to pursue the better path, 
are at once neutralized and overwhelmed. We could point 
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out touching cases, in which the erring, the convicted, and 
the penitent have been galled, rendered desperate by the 
bitterness of the world, and hence have plunged headlong 
into scenes of vice and infamy, from which, under other 
circumstances, and with a kindlier spirit on the part of 
their fellow-creatures, they would have turned with horror. 
Only a few days since, these facts were communicated to 
us: Some years ago, a young Englishman arrived in this 
country in search of adventure and fortune. He endeavored 
for months to obtain employment, but in vain. A stranger, 
and without testimonials, all his applications were treated 
with indifference. His funds grew lower and lower, until 
at last he was without the means of paying his board-bill. 
At this moment, chance or circumstances threw him into 
the society of several abandoned men. He was highly 
talented, and this they soon discovered. 

They assisted him from week to week, and thus at once 
secured his confidence, and placed him under obligations. 
It was then that they tempted him to loan the use of his 
abilities in a system of counterfeiting. They plied him 
with all sorts of artful promises and plausible theories, until 
at last he reluctantly consented. Only a few months went 
by, and he was arrested, convicted, and thrown into the 
Penitentiary. The full horrors of his position then burst 
upon him. Ashamed to write to his friends, he suffered in 
silence, but solemnly determined to mend his ways. This 
was the condition of his mind at the expiration of his 
sentence. He went forth to the world a blighted, but, he 
hoped, not a ruined man. But, penniless, friendless, home- 
less, and disgraced, he found, instead of sympathy and en- 
couragement, — distrust, suspicion, and abuse. Day after 
day, and week after week, he struggled on. At last, on the 
verge of starvation, and hesitating between suicide and a 
repetition of his offence, he chose the latter. The dishonor 
that before rested upon his name assumed a deeper dye. 
He was now ‘an old convict, in the usual phrase; his sen- 
tence was doubled, his heart was hardened, and to use his 


own language, ‘ he entered his cell a second time, a lost and 
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Cain-like being; denouncing, loathing, and cursing all the 
world.” He is at this moment in Sing Sing, having 
degenerated into a hardened, remorseless, and reckless vil- 
lain. And yet even this man might have been saved. 
This is his own solemn testimony, uttered again and again, 
with the object as well of explaining his own case, as of 
inducing a more generous spirit towards young offenders. 
What, then, should be done? Does not benevolence and 
humanity dictate a more merciful policy? Should not the 
wretched and the fallen, when sent into the world from the 
walls of a Penitentiary, be assisted, protected, and encou- 
raged to do better? Should they not, if penitent and dis- 
posed to reform, be afforded every opportunity? Is it in 
human nature to be assailed with harsh epithets; and 
treated with bitter scorn, and yet to adhere rigidly to the 
resolutions of well-doing, that were made in the hour of 
solitude and of penitence ?— Pennsylvania Enquirer. 


THE GOLD SOVEREIGN. 


Tue story of the gold sovereign, related to me by Judge 
N., a gentleman of wealth and influence in Western New 
York, is well worth repeating; not for artificial interest, 
which it does not contain, but for the admirable lesson it 
conveys to young persons commencing life. 

I regret that I am unable to reproduce the spirit and hu- 
mor with which the inimitable Judge graced his simple 
story; but I will do my best to remember his own words. 

‘When I was only eight years old, said Judge N., ‘my 
father and my mother being poor, with half-a-dozen children 
better than myself to take care of, I was given to a farmer 
in the town of F., who designed making a ploughboy of 
me, and keeping me in his service until I was of age. 

‘ Well, I had not a very gay time in Deacon Webb’s ser- 
vice; for, although he was an honest deacon, and a tolera- 
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bly kind man in his family, he believed in making boys 
work, and understood how to avoid spoiling them by indul- 
gence. 

‘So I had plenty of work to do, and an abundant lack of 
indulgence to enjoy. It was consequently a great treat for 
me to get the enormous sum of one or two pennies into 
my possession by any sort of good fortune; a circum- 
stance of such rare occurrence, that, at the age of eleven, I 
had learned to regard money as a blessing bestowed by 
Providence only on a favored few. 

‘ Well, I had lived with Deacon Webb three years before 
I knew the color of gold. That is the story I am going to 
tell you. 

‘One Saturday night, Mr. Webb sent me to the village- 
store on some errand; and, on returning home, just about 
dusk, my attention was attracted by a little brown package, 
lying on the roadside. 

‘I picked it up to examine its contents, without the least 
suspicion of the treasure within. 

‘Indeed, it was so light, and the volume of paper ap- 
peared so large, that I undoubtedly suspected that I was 
the victim of an April fool, although it was the month of 
June. I tore open the folds of the paper, however; and, 
discerning nothing, I was on the point of throwing it into 
the ditch, when something dropped out of it, and fell with 
a ringing sound upon a stone. 

‘I looked at it in astonishment. It was yellow, round, 
glittering; too bright and too small fora penny. 1 felt of 
it; I squeezed it in my fingers; I spelled out the inserip- 
tions; then something whispered me that it was a gold 
coin of incalculable value; and that, if I did not wish to 
lose it, I had better pocket it as soon as possible. 

‘'T'rembling with excitement, I put the coin in my pocket. 
But it would not stay there. Every two minutes I had to 
take it out, and look at it. But, whenever I met anybody, 
I was careful to put it out of sight. Somehow, I felt a 
guilty dread of finding an owner to the coin. Provided I 
found none, I thought it was honestly mine, by right of dis- 
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covery; and I comforted myself with the sophistry that it 
was not my business to go about the streets, crying, 
“ Who’s lost ?” 

‘] went home with the gold in my pocket. I would not 
have had the deacon’s folks know what I had found, for the 
world. I was sorely troubled with the fear of losing my 
vast and incalculable treasure. This was not all. It 
seemed to me that my face betrayed my secret. I could 
not look at any person with an honest eye. 

‘ These troubles kept me awake half the night; and pro- 
jects for securing my treasure by a safe investment, the 
other half. On the following moruing, I was feverish and 
nervous. When Deacon Webb, at the breakfast table, 
said, “ William,” 

‘I started and trembled, thinking the next words would 
be — 

‘“ Where is that piece of gold you have found, and 
wickedly concealed, to keep it from the rightful owner ?” 

‘But he only said, — 

‘“ T want you to go to Mr. Baldwin’s this morning, and 
ask him if he can come and work for me to-day and to- 
morrow.” 

‘I felt immensely relieved. I left the house, and got out 
of sight as soon as possible. ‘Then once more I took the 
coin out of my pocket, and feasted on its beauty. Yet I 
was unhappy. Consciousness of wrong troubled me, and 
I almost wished I had not found the sovereign. Would I 
not be called a thief, if discovered? I asked myself. Was 
it not as wrong to conceal what I had found, as to take the 
same amount originally from the owner’s pocket? Was 
not he defrauded the same? 

‘But then I said to myself, “ Why, if I don’t know who 
the loser is, how can I give him his money? It is only be- 
cause I am afraid Deacon Webb will take it away from 
me, that I conceal it, that’s all. I would not steal gold; 
and, if the loser should ask me for it, I would give it to 
him.” I apologized thus to myself all the way to Mr. Bald- 
win’s house; but, after all, it wouldn’t do. The gold was, 
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like a heavy stone, bound to my heart. It was a sort of 
unhappy charm, which gave an evil spirit power to torment 
me. And I could not help thinking that I was not half so 
well pleased with my immense riches as I had been with a 
rusty copper, which I had found some weeks before. No- 
body claimed the penny, although I kept my good fortune 
no secret; and I had been as happy as a king—or asa 
king is commonly supposed to be.” 

‘Mr. Baldwin was not at home; and I returned to the 
deacon’s house. I saw there Mr. Wardly, who was a con- 
stable; and I knew he had come to take me to jail. So I 
hid in the garden until he went away. By that time, rea- 
son began to prevail over cowardice, and I made my ap- 
pearance at the house. ‘The deacon looked angrily at me. 

‘ Now, thought I, feeling faint, he’s going to accuse me 
of finding the gold. 

‘But he only scolded me for being so long about my 
errand. I never received a reprimand so willingly. His 
severe words sounded sweet, I had expected something so 
much more terrible. 

‘I worked all day with the gold in my pocket. I wonder 
Deacon Webb did not suspect something, I stopped so 
often to see if the gold was really there; for, much as the 
possession of it really troubled me, the fear of losing it 
troubled me scarcely less. I was miserable. I wished a 
hundred times I had not found the gold. I felt that it 
would be a relief to lay it down on the roadside; again I 
wrapped it in brown paper just as I had found it. I 
wondered if ill-got wealth made everybody so miserable. 

‘ At night, I was sent again to Mr. Baldwin’s ; and, hav- 
ing found him, obtained his promise to work at Deacon 
Webb’s on the following day. 

‘It was dark when I went home, and I was afraid of 
robbers. I never felt so cowardly in my life. It seemed to 
me that anybody could rob me with a clear conscience, 
because my treasure was not mine. I got home, and went 
trembling to bed. 

‘Mr. Baldwin came early to breakfast with us. I should 
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tell you something about him. He was an honest, poor 
man, who supported a large family by hard work. LE very- 
body liked him, he was so industrious and faithful; and, 
besides making good wages for his labor, he often got pre- 
sents of meal and flour from those who employed him. 

‘Well, at the breakfast-table, after Deacon Webb had 
asked the blessing, and given Baldwin a piece of pork, so 
that he might eat and get to work as soon as possible, 
something was said about the “ news.” 

‘«T suppose you have heard about my misfortune,” said 
Mr. Baldwin. 

*“ Your misfortune ?” 

‘* You.” 

‘« Why, what has happened to you?” asked the deacon. 

*“ T thought everybody had heard of it,” replied Baldwin. 
“ You see, the other night, when Mr. Woodly paid me, he 
gave me a gold piece.” 

‘I started, and felt the blood forsake my cheeks. All 
eyes were fixed upon Baldwin, however; so my trouble was 
not observed. 

‘“ A sovereign,” said Baldwin, “ the first one I ever had 
in my life; and it seemed to me, that, if I should put it in 
my pocket, like a cent or a half dollar, I should lose it. 
So, like a goose, I wrapped it in a piece of paper, and 
stowed it in my coat-pocket, where I thought it was safe. 
I never did a more foolish thing. I must have lost the coin 
in taking out my handkerchief; and the paper would pre- 
vent its making any noise as it fell. I discovered my loss 
when I got home, and went back to look for it; but some- 
body must have picked it up.” 

‘I felt like sinking through the floor. 

‘“ T don’t know,” replied the poor man, shaking his head 
sadly. “ He’s welcome to it, whoever he is; and I hope 
his conscience won’t trouble him more than the money is 
worth; though Heaven knows I want my honest earn- 
ings.” 

‘This was too much for me. The allusion to my con- 
science brought the gold out of my pocket. I resolved to 
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make a clean breast of it, and be honest, in spite of poverty 
and shame. So I held the gold in my trembling hand, and 
said, “ Is this yours, Mr. Baldwin?” 

‘ My voice was so faint that he did not hear me. So I 
repeated my'question in a more courageous tone. All eyes 
were turned upon me in astonishment; and the deacon de- 
manded where and when I had found the gold. 

‘I burst into tears, and confessed every thing. I expected 
the deacon would whip me to death. But he patted my 
head, and said, more kindly than was his wont, “ Don’t ery 


about it, William. You are an honest boy, if you did, 


come near falling into temptation. Always be honest, my 
son; and, if you do not grow rich, you will be happy with 
a clear conscience.” 

‘But I cried still—for joy. I laughed, too, the deacon 
had so touched my heart. Of what a load was I relieved! 
I felt then that honesty was the best policy. 

‘As for Baldwin, he declared that I should have half the 
money for finding it; but I wished to keep clear of the trou- 
blesome stuff for a time, and I did. I would not touch his 
offer; and I never regretted it, boy as I was. 

‘Well, I was the deacon’s favorite after this. He was 
very kind to me, and trusted me every thing. I was care- 
ful not to deceive him; I preserved the strictest candor and 
good faith; and that has made me what I am. When he 
died, he willed me five hundred dollars, with which I came 
here and bought new lands, which are now worth a great 
many sovereigns. But this has nothing to do with my 
story. ‘That is told: and all I have to add is, I have never 
regretted clearing my conscience of poor Job Baldwin’s 
sovereign.’ 


A peEAF and dumb person, being asked what was his idea of 
forgiveness, took the pencil, and wrote, ‘It is the odor which 
flowers yield when trampled upon.’ 
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THE DERANGED. 


BY WM. M. BRIGGS. 


From out the rusted prison bars 
I gaze upon the widening plain, 
From the still rising of the stars, 
Unto the dusky dawn again. 


Across the moor, far up and down, 
The long, thin shadows stretch away, 

Ribbing the dark and sterile brown 
Into far stretches, still and gray. 


Dim visions of a past regret, 

I moan through all the sultry hours, 
And sometimes wonder if there yet 

Are living things like leaves and flowers. 


I hear the rustling of the wind, 
Its rustling in the poplar-tree, 

And, dreaming, pray with listless mind 
That some sweet air come down to me ; 


Some air that whispers on its wings 
Of azure mountains far away, — 

Of lonely vales and hidden springs, 
And children leaping at their play. 


I know not why at night the skies 
Are burning with a myriad fires : 

I only know that constant eyes 
Are wildering all the soul’s desires. 


The late moon, coming up of nights, 

Tides me with long-ebb’d thoughts of love ; 
Brimming me with old worn delights, 

Down whose far depths fond faces rove. 


I see an old man with gray hair, 
A maiden shrinking from her sire ; 

A maddening crash, —a blinding glare, — 
And then my soul again is fire. 
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Ah! I could sit me down and weep, 
And call her dear name o’er and o’er ; 
For love is never half so deep 
As when remorse is at its core! 





Dear God! the murmuring of a sea 
Lies past and vexes those sweet hours, 
When former things that used to be 
Come drowsed with low-humm’d bees and flowers. 





I hear the ticking of the clock, 
That murmurs all the day aloof; 

I hear the playless branches rock 
In lonely pauses on the roof. 





! I never hear the silly birds 
I used to hear long time ago: 
I wonder if the woods are stirr’d 
By songs and coming breezes now. 





I wonder if, in lonely dells, 
The violets spring with veinéd heart ; 
If still the rain, sweet perfumed, swells 
The wind-flower’s purple leaves apart. 


oor ee) 





O God! that pale face comes again, 
I hear her pleadings soft and low: 
God! is there madness in my brain, 
That such dear sounds should torture so’? 


Away! ye dreams with wildering wings ; 
Oh! rest, ye burning, restless powers : 

I wonder if there be such things, 
Such dewy things, as leaves and flowers! 


MarsLeneaD, Mass. 


He that does good to another man does also good to himself, 
not only in the consequence, but in the very act of doing it; for 
the consciousness of well-doing is an ample reward. 
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THE LABORS OF JOHN AUGUSTUS. 


Few men have labored more diligently in the Prison- 
world than John Augustus. Brought up to the humble 
employment of shoemaking, he finally left a profitable 
trade for the purpose of assisting the unfortunate; and few 
men have met with better success. ‘That he may sometimes 
have erred in judgment we admit, and who does not some- 
times fall into mistakes? But his pamphlet will give the 
reader an opportunity to judge, at least, of the extent of his 
labors. It is a valuable document, and one which we hope 
will be extensively read, and we trust Mr. Augustus will 
find that support which his labors so eminently deserve. 

Finding a concise statement in the ‘ Boston Daily Journal, 
we give it to our readers : — 


‘A neatly printed pamphlet, purporting to be “‘a report of the 
labors of John Augustus for the last ten years in aid of the unfor- 
tunate,” has just appeared. It was compiled by that gentleman 
at the urgent request of many of his friends. 

‘It was in the year 1841, as we learn from the pamphlet, that 
John Augustus commenced his efforts for the reformation of the 
drunkard; and, during the succeeding year, he became bail in the 
Police Court for 46 persons in the sum of $30 each, for their ap- 
pearance for sentence three weeks from the day of being bailed. 
In case a good report was given of their behavior and habits, they 
were assessed a nominal fine of one cent and costs, amounting on 
an average to about $3.76 for each individual. Of the 46 thus 
bailed, there was every reason to believe that 30 abandoned the 
vice which brought them to the prisoner’s bench; but a small 
proportion of the number were too strongly wedded to a career of 
guilt, and were incorrigible. 

‘It appears from the pamphlet that Mr. Augustus met with 
much opposition, principally from the officers of the Police Court, 
on the ground, as is alleged, that his operations interfered in a 
measure with their fees ; ‘and some of his remarks upon their con- 
duct towards him are, from what we can learn, no more than just. 
Says the pamphlet, in referring to one of ‘the officers most vin- 
dictive,”’ he ** might have been indicted for assault and battery, 
so great was his rudeness and violence toward me.on numerous 
occasions ; but I regarded him more as an object of pity than of 
anger or punishment.” 

‘In 1843, Mr. Augustus commenced his labors in the Municipal 
Court, and during that year bailed four persons in that Court. 
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Here the unfriendly spirit, if as rife, was not so frequently and so 
visibly manifested as in the Police Court; for he had the protection 
of the Judges and Sheriff, who, he found, were by no means un- 
favorable to his efforts. He found that the reason for opposition 
in the Municipal Court was similar to that in the Court below; 
the officer’s fees for serving a mittimus to jail being 62 cents, and 
as no mittimus was required in cases where he became bail, there 
was no opportunity for earning a fee. 

‘The pamphlet contains very many instances of the successful 
efforts of Mr. Augustus in reforming the drunkard, besides a large 
amount of other interesting matter, including several extracts 
from public prints, both in favor and against his labors. 

‘The following statistics, covering the labors of Mr. Augustus 
in the Police Court for the last ten years, and for the last eight 
years in the Municipal Court, show the number of persons bailed 
each year, the amount of bail for which he was liable, and the 
amount of fines and costs paid each year by the individuals 
bailed : — 

POLICE COURT. 

















ven Number sf r™| Amountor nan. |  Amountof Zine 
Ces aed a 17 $570 $60.87 
tees + 2 % —" 46 1,380 174.86 
ee:s © ee 8 a 53 1,694 190.16 
1844 . 2s « 110 3,300 394.91 
1845 . ee @ es 77 2,310 278.29 
ees 6s Sse 6s 66 2,010 253.25 
1847 . ee ae 44 1,320 141.58 
1848 . ee. «eS 80 2,490 149.93 
es & es s © © % 41 2,160 135.60 
a é « 20 600 90.90 
BOSE es 6 tl ° 15 560 71.30 
Total for ten years . . 569 $18,394 $1,951.65 














MUNICIPAL COURT. 























Whole No. of | Amounts paid b: 
YEAR. Persons bailed Amount of Bail. Mr. A. in part for Fines 

by Mr. A. and Costs. 
Se s sat ont 38 $5,275 $ 33 
ow 6s 6 6 ewe 57 10,710 70 
1846... ° ° 78 10,515 62 
1847 . . . . . . -_ 81 9,380 47 
nes cs « we oe a 65 9,205 42 
1940. «© w@ we wo eo 68 10,150 68 
1850 . . . . . a. . 58 10,030 65 
a ee 88 15,405 79 
Total for eight years . 533 $81,070 $466 
Total in both Courts. 1102 | $99,464 $2,417.65 
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‘A statistical table in reference to expense of common drunk- 
ards sentenced to the House of Correction in South Boston, for 
the past ten years, shows the following: Total number of 
prisoners committed during the past ten years, 8,494; of which 
number 4,168 were common drunkards. Expense for the time, 
$274,618.10. Balance after deducting estimate of labor, $185,171. 
60. Proportion of expense of common drunkards, $91,138.69. 
For all other offenders, $94,032.91. Expense of commitments of 
drunkards, $20,840. 

‘ By this statement, it will be seen that the proportion of ex- 
pense of common drunkards, for the whole period of ten years at 
the House of Correction, has been $91,138.69, to which should 
be added the expense of making the commitments of this class of 
offenders, $20,840; making the whole amount, $111,978.69. As 
the report relative to simple drunkenness extends only from 1846, 
Mr. A. is unable to give a statement of the expense of those who 
have been sentenced for simple drunkenness for the whole period ; 
but for the last six years the cost te the Commonwealth has not 
been less than $21,000, making an aggregate of expense to the 
State and County, of drunkards and common drunkards. sen- 
tenced to the House of Correction at South Boston, of $132,- 
978.69. 

‘The inquiry is often made, ‘‘ How does Mr. Augustus manage 
to raise the money necessary to defray his expenses ?”’ and by the 
report it appears that he is aided pecuniarily by many benevolent 
citizens. In 1843 he received aid from varions persons to the 
amount of $758, and for the last five years his receipts have aver- 


aged $1,776, all of which he has expended in his labors.’ 


PROGRESS OF THE MAINE LAW. 


No subject has for a long time so interested the public 
as the Maine Law. ‘There is scarcely a state in the Union 
where the subject has not been discussed. In Massachu- 
setts it would be difficult to tell the fate of the law. Even 
if it passes, it may be difficult to carry it into execution. 
Rhode Island, New Jersey, Indiana, and Ohio have refused 
to pass the law. An editor in Minnesota says ‘he is satis- 
fied that the people will continue to set their faces against 
ardent spirits in every form, whether the law is passed or 
not. A great meeting has been held in New York, in 
opposition to the law, by the rumsellers. In Pennsylvania, 
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the brewers have arrayed themselves against it. 
thousand persons signed a petition that was presented to 


Thirty 


the Senate. In New York city there are five thousand 
dram shops; in Providence six hundred, and in Boston fif- 
teen hundred, four hundred of which are open on Sunday. 
We find several valuable statements in a New York paper, 
and we give them to our readers. ‘The editor says:— 


‘The opposition to the law in some States will be tremendous. 
In those States where the liquor interest prevails, the battle will 
be fought with desperation, and every inch of the ground will be 
contested by the belligerent forces. In other States, where the rum 
party are not numerous and do not wield political power, the 
alcoholic spirit will be extinguished, as it has been in Maine. 
The following returns show why it is that the liquor law has tri- 
umphed in Maine : — 


Spirituous and Malt Liquors produced in the United States and Territories during the year 1850, 
compiled from the Returns of the Seventh Census. 














Hands Gallons of 
wine tnvemeds | yidpeg | ee) Yayatiing | Hom tex 
Maine . ‘ $17,000 5 220,000 
Wee ow «6 oe 7,000 2 800 
Massachusetts . . 457,500 131 25,800 120,000 | 3,786,000 
Rhode Island . 17,000 9 3,900 
Connecticut. . . 15,500 20 130,000 1,200 
New York .. . 2,585,900 | 1,380 644,700 | 9,231,700 | 2,488,800 
New Jersey . . . 409,655 197 34,750 | 1,250,530 
Pennyslvania . . 1,719,960 911 189,581 | 6,548,810 1,500 
Maryland . * ae 247,100 126 26,380 787,400 
Virginia . es 100,915 123 5,500 879,440 
North Carolina. . 21,930 75 153,030 
South Carolina. . 3,475 33 43,900 
Georgia ham: <0 7,150 15 60,450 
Alabama... .. 500 2 3,000 
Louisiana. ... 8,500 8 3,000 
Kentucky ... 168,895| 274 19,500 | 1,491,745 
Tennessee ... 66,125 159 657,000 
Missouri. ..., 298,900 179 44,850 939,400 
Ohio . * © «6 1,262,974 1,033 96,943 11,865,150 
Indiana... . 334,950} 287 11,005 | 4,689,900 
Illinois .. : 303,400| 274 27,925 | 2,315,000 
Michigan. . . . 139,425 98 10,320 | 690,900 
Iowa es 19,500 19 160,600 
Wisconsin ae" 98,700 98 31,320 | 127,000 
New Mexico. . . 7,300 21 42,000 
I to dete ek 3,000 3 300 
District of Columbia 12,000 5 1,350 
Total + + « |$8,334,254| 5,487 | 1,177,924 |42,133,955 | 6,500,500 
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‘There are no returns from New Hampshire, Delaware, Missis- 
sippi, Texas, Florida, Arkansas, California, Minnesota, and Ore- 
gon; but the foregoing returns will indicate how far the States 
to which the numbers are attached are likely to be influenced by 
the anti-liquor mania that is spreading all over the country. It 
is easy accounting, as we have said, for the passage of the liquor 
law in Maine. In that State, there was only a capital of $17,000 
invested in the manufacture of liquor, and the total amount pro- 
duced — and that from molasses only —is 220,000 gallons in one 
year: so that there was no liquor interest to resist the measure, and 
it was accordingly carried by the teetotal party. In Connecticut 
there is still less capital invested in the business, and a smaller 
quantity of rum produced. The capital employed in the rum 
traffic in that State is only $15,000; and the amount of liquor 
produced, 1,200 gallons. In Connecticut, therefore, there is every 
probability of the Maine law being adopted. But when we look 
at the tremendous liquor interest in the States of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and other States, the difficulty of carrying 
the law in these States appears to be insurmountable, particularly 
in the State of New York, in which there is a capital invested of 
more than two millions and a half of dollars, and about nine 
millions and a quarter gallons of whiskey manufactured, nearly 
a quarter of a million gallons of rum, and six hundred and forty- 
four thousand seven hundred barrels of ale, in the production of 
which there have been consumed as follows : — 


Bushels of barley . ‘ ‘ . » - 2,092,250 
Bushels of corn . ° , . , ° 1,647,266 
Bushels of rye ; ; , ° ° - 909,067 
Bushels of oats . . . . ° . ‘ 6,707 


Total . . : . . . - 4,625,290 





‘Here, then, is a consumption of a grand total of 4,625,290 
bushels of grain, with 60,940 bushels of apples, 24,500 hogsheads 
of molasses, 581 tons of hops, and 1,380 hands employed in the 
manufacture of malt and spirituous liquors in the State of New 
York. In the State of Maine there are only five hands employed, 
and the entire consumption of the raw material is 2,000 hogsheads 
of molasses. How different in extent are the interests affected 
in the two States, to say nothing of the enormous imports of 
foreign liquors at this port, compared with which the imports into 
Maine are a mere bagatelle. The number of grog shops in this 
city alone far exceeds the number in the whole State of Maine. 

‘In speaking of Maine, the following letter from the great father 
of the Maine law will amuse the reader : — 


* PorTLanp, Fes. 3, 1852, 
“Mr. H : Dear Sir, —In answer to your inquiries, I have to say 
that the Maine law does not forbid the manufacture of cider. It is not in- 
toxicating when manufactured. It may be freely sold when new, and after- 
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wards kept for vinegar. The manufacture goes on in this State as ever; 
but, after it becomes intoxicating, it cannot be sold except by city or town 
agents. Perhaps you may publish this information to the world, to put the 
‘ cider question,’ as you call it, to rest. * Neat Dow.” 


In the Massachusetts Legislature, Mr. Smith, of Chelsea, 
supported the bill. He maintained that, taking Suffolk and 
Middlesex at an average sale of a gallon per day, the an- 
nual amount of sales in the State would be $8,409,600. 
The annual cost to Massachusetts was $20,921,600. He 
quoted Theodore Frelinghuysen; Chief Justice Daggett, of 
Connecticut; Judge Alison, of Pennsylvania. He said that 
in 1824 Congress passed a law to prevent intoxicating 
liquors being carried into the Indian country. He also 
quoted the Revised Statutes, which forbid gambling, ob- 
scene books, &c. In conclusion he said he had shown, — 


‘1. That the bill carefully provides for the manufacture and 
sale for all necessary purposes, and aims to outlaw the traffic as a 
beverage. 

‘2. That such traffic has no claim to protection or even to 
toleration, as productive of no good, but of evil to society. 

‘3. That it is not only the right but the duty of society to 
protect itself against this evil by legislation. 

‘4. That our present laws, for several reasons, do not afford 
protection. 

‘5. That this bill remedied the defects. 

‘6. That the prominent objections to it are groundless. 

‘He had only to add that the bill should be passed because the 
people demanded it: the highest and most sacred interests of the 
State demanded it. It was a question that towered far above all 
others of the session. 

‘The waiting and anxious eyes of all classes were upon the 
Legislature, expecting it to do its duty. And gentlemen, in pass- 
ing this bill, would perform an act that living they would rejoice 
in, and dying they would not regret.’ 


Tue Legislature of Vermont has refused to repeal the Habeas 


Corpus act of last year. No slave can be taken from Vermont 
without a trial by jury. 
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CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN MICHIGAN, 


Tue following paragraph has been published in various 
papers. Very few have, however, had the courage to give 
the answer. We have noticed it before, but a friend has 
suggested that the objection should again be met. We 
give the paragraph; and, as the best answer, the reply of 
the Secretary of the State of Michigan :— 


The Presentment of the Grand Jury of Wayne County, Michigan. 


‘The increase of the crimes of murder and manslaughter since 
the abolition of Capital Punishment, not only among us, but 
throughout our State, has become most manifest and alarming. 
The records of the court of this country show, that, at each of the 
four terms, there has been at least one aggravated case of murder ; 
and, at one term, two cases; whereas, previously to the existing 
law, and since our State organization, no conviction of murder 
had ever been had by any of the courts of the State. These facts 
we regard as a proof of an alarming disrespect for and undervaluing 
of human life, legitimately referrible to a change of the legislation 
upon this subject.’ 

Orrice or tHe Secretary or Strate, 
Lansing, Mich., March 5, 1851. 

Sir, —In reply to your communication of the 5th ult., I sub- 

mit the following answers to the questions therein propounded : — 


1st Q. How long since Capital Punishment was abolished in 
your State? ; 


A. It was abolished in the session of 1846, which took effect 
the first day of March, 1847. 


2d Q. How many convictions of murder have occurred since 
the death-penalty was abolished ? 


A. In 1847 . . . . . 1 for manslaughter. 
» 1848 . . . . . 4 for murder in the first degree. 


— eseseee 8 ~ » second degree. 
aww a ae - » first degree. 
a tee Ye ® - » second degree. 


9” 
» 1850 . . «. + + noconviction for murder or manslaughter. 


The foregoing data was taken from the official report of the 
State Prison agent, on file in this office. 


3d Q. Have you any evidence that the persons so convicted 
were in anywise influenced by the present provisions of your 
laws ? 
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A. I have none on file. I will add, however, that I am as- 
sured by the present Attorney-General of our State, who, as pro- 
secuting attorney for the county of Wayne, prosecuted to convic- 
tion four of the cases named in the foregoing list for the years 
1848 and 1849 (three of them for murder in the first degree, and 
one in the second), that three of them, viz., Anderson, Marsh, 
and Rademacher, it was clearly shown at the time, were not aware 
of the change in the penalty when they committed their crimes ; 
and it was highly improbable that the other (Bellington) knew 
that the death-penalty had been abolished. Of the other cases 
reported, 1 have no means of ascertaining whether they were or 
were not owing to the change referred to in our laws. 


4th Q. Has the crime of murder, in your opinion, increased 
since the law was changed, in consequence of said change ? 


A. My own opinion is, that it has not. It may, however, be 
proper to add, that, upon this point, conflicting opinions are en- 
tertained by many of our citizens. I have, therefore, collected 
some statistics bearing upon the question. I had hoped to ob- 
tain some statistics which were collected by a member of our State 
Senate, when this subject was under discussion in that body in 
1846; but, in reply to my communication, he informs me that he 
did not preserve them. ‘The only sources within my reach, from 
which I can collect any data bearing on this question, are the 
annual official reports of the Attorney-General, which embrace 
the reports of the prosecuting attorneys of the several counties, 
and the reports of the agents of the State Prison. The latter 
gives a list of the convicts received during the year, and the 
crimes for which they are imprisoned ; the former gives the num- 
ber of indictments found, and the crime alleged; so far as reports 
have been received from the prosecuting officers of their respective 
counties, but does not give the number of convictions. I have no 
means of ascertaining the number of convictions for murder pre- 
vious to the year 1847. I have appended a comparative table, 
exhibiting the number of indictments found during the year 1841 
to 1850 inclusive, in all those cases where killing was the 
crime. I am inclined to think this table full as reliable for the 
purpose designed, as would be any data showing the number of 
convictions for the same term of years. The number of indict- 
ments will show very nearly the number of homicides committed ; 
while the number of convictions may, and probably were, very 
much less than the number of actual murders committed. The 
table shows that, from 1841 to 1846 inclusive, the number of in- 
dictments for murder was 16; manslaughter, 1; accessaries, 2; 
assault, with intent to kill, 63. From 1847 to 1850 inclusive, the 
number of indictments for murder was 14; manslaughter, 3; 
assault, with intent to kill, 40. From careful examination, I find 
the population of the counties failing to make reports to the 
Attorney-General, for the first six years named, to average 20-8, 
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per cent of the whole population of the State; and for the last 
four years the average is 19,8, per cent, making the difference of 
no practical importance. So the table may be considered as a fair 
exposé for those years. Making due allowance for the increase of 
population, I think the aggregate results of the first six years may 
be fairly compared with those of the last four years, and a balance 
struck in order to test the effect thus far of the abolition of the 
death-penalty upon that class of crime in our State. A closer 
scrutiny, however, develops the following results: — During the 
first six years, there was, upon the average, one indictment found 
for murder, each year, to every 70,500 of population. For the 
last four years, the average is one indictment annually for every 
75,200. The whole number of indictments of the several classes 
of crimes enumerated in the table for the first six years is 82; 
which is an average of one indictment annually to every 13,959 
inhabitants. For the last four years, the whole number of indict- 
ments is 57; which is an average of one to every 18,481 inhabi- 
tants. In making these estimates, I have taken as a basis the 
census of 1840 for the first four years; the census of 1845 for 
the next five years; and that of 1850 for the last, deducting 
therefrom, of course, the per cent of population not reporting. 

While I have the fullest confidence that further experience will 
only serve to demonstrate the utility of our present laws, I am 
not unaware that no great reliance can be placed upon, or any 
very conclusive argument drawn from, statistics of this character, 
running through so brief a period of time. All that can be 
claimed, and I presume all that any friend of the abolition of the 
death-penalty in this State will claim, is, that the results thus far 
are not against the present law, and certainly not such that any 
change can be fairly demanded. 

I will add, that there has been no movement made in our Legis- 
lature in favor of a change in the present law since 1848, at which 


time no action was had by either house, as no bill was even re- 
ported from committee. 


Very respectfully yours, 


C. H. Tayxor, Secretary of State. 
Hon. Geo. E. Baker, Albany, N.Y. 


Comparative Table, exhibiting the number of Indictments found in the State of Michigan, during 
the years 1841 to 1850 inclusive, for Murder, Manslaughter, and for Assault, with intent 
to Kill, as taken from the Attorney-General’s Official Reports : — 
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BEGGARY. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ POVERTY’S DREAM.’ 


I stoop by a desk in my little store, 
Turning the leaves of a volume o’er, 
Now of a monarch, reading slowly ; 
Then of a God-man, far more lowly, 
Of whom the olden records say, 

He knew not where his head to lay. 


I turned from that sacred book of yore, 

As a shadow darkened the small glass door, 
A shadow — but scarce more frail than she 
Who lifted her pitiful eye to me, 

And, trembling, against the counter bent, 
And wept, and begged for a single cent. 


— 
ere 


Her cheek was white, and lean, and high, 
And little lustre was in her eye > 

Though from its glances a wildness shot, 
That told of pleasures she now had not ; 
And, asa silent suppliant, she 
Stretched forth her pallid hand to me. 


' 
i 
% 
y 
A 
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I read on her wasted face the tale - 

That has made a thousand spirits quail. 
Oh! I would willingly hear my knell, 
Were there no more such tales to tell. 
Cursed be the want and the woe that lent 
Such value to a coveted cent! 


The woman—oh! thin and young she was — 
Shook like a blade of wind-stricken grass, 
And hectically she blushed to know 

That a world was witness of her woe ; 

But, with that hectic flush, a sigh 

Showed that death to her heart was nigh. 


She paused a moment beside the door, 
Until the throe of her pain was o’er, 

And I, into her open palms, 

Had dropped a poor man’s meagre alms ; 
And then she prayed on my soul might fall 
That Father’s blessing who gives us all. 
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The shadow glided across the door, 
And vanished slowly, to come no more. 
May God preserve thee, deserted thing ! 
Thy sorrow my heart is harrowing : 
It was so mournful to see thee bent 
In supplication for a cent! 

Baltimore, Md., February, 1852. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Tue ‘New York Tribune’ thus disposes of one argu- 
ment for legal neck-breaking. It is in answer to the 
‘Times’ of that city. 


‘The ‘* Times” lately adduced the fact, that solitary imprison- 
ment for a great length of time tends to produce insanity, as an 
argument against the substitution of the prison for the gallows as 
a punishment for murder. In such cases, the dictate of mercy, 
according to the ‘* Times,”” was to hang the criminal rather than 
expose him to mental alienation. A similar argument may be 
drawn from the following paragraph in the recent report of the 
Special Legislative Committee upon the condition of our prisons ; 

‘In the course of the investigation, the committee were struck 
with the numerous cases of mental alienation among the convicts. 
A much larger number of the inmates of our prisons are more or 
less insane than the public imagine, or than the officers of the 
prisons themselves seem to be fully aware. Indeed, it is a matter 
of doubt whether any person comes out of prison, after serving out 
a sentence of six or more years, with a tolerably sound mind. 

‘This being the fact, the ‘* Times,” to be consistent, must at 
once go for abolishing imprisonment for all offences that are now 
punished with six or more years, and for returning to the good old 
fnglish practice of hanging the culprit. If humanity requires us 
to kill murderers, it would seem to be much more imperative in 
the case of burglars, horse-thieves, counterfeiters, and the like. 
The latter ought certainly not to be punished more cruelly than 
the former; and we rely on it that the merciful disposition of our 
neighbor will induce him at once to plead in their behalf, that 
they also may be hanged. 

‘ Possibly, however, those who are not disposed to dismiss such 
facts with a flippant superficiality may see in them not merely 
the necessity, but the promise, of a radical change in our whole 
theory of dealing with crime,—a change, not backward to the 
sanguinary code of a barbarous age, but forward to a truly 
humane system, which, while it protects society, regards the of- 
fender as a patient to be cured, not a devil to be annihilated or 
violently banished out of all human reach.’ 
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PLAYS AND DANCES FOR CHARITY. 


Ir has become very common now for certain religious 
societies and others to have dances and other amusements 
for charitable purposes. ‘This custom is not confined to 
this country, but it is found in England. Even Her Ma- 
jesty has lent her sanction to a Play and Dance for the 
sufferers of the Amazon. We question very much the pro- 
priety of such a course. It would be far better to give the 
same amount, or even less, for a charitable object, than to 
countenance an amusement which is invariably carried 
to such an excess as dancing. For religious societies, as 
such, especially would we discountenance such a mode of 
raising means. It betrays a great want of zeal and love 
for religion, when its advocates cannot be made to support 
it without the intervention of a play or dance. We com- 
mend the following from the ‘ London Times :’ — 


‘A theatrical performance has been announced at Drury-lane 
Theatre for the relief of the sufferers by the destruction of the 
Amazon. Such an exhibition is a curious anomaly in the social 
manners of the nineteenth century. Charity, according to our 
modern notions, is the most uncompromising of all the virtues. 
She looks only to the end, and troubles herself not about the 
means. ‘To raise contributions, she will assume the form of a 
master of the ceremonies, of a figurante, of a comic actor, of a 
rope-dancer. What matters it, so the result is a plate full of 
money? Certainly, we would be the last persons to hamper her 
proceedings, when she has in view so godlike a result as the relief 
of the unfortunate. If the contributions of the charitable can 
only be levied under cover of a summerset or a broad grin, it is 
better that they should be so obtained than not at all. There- 
fore, in the few remarks we are about to offer upon the proposed 
performance, we would be most careful to exclude, at the outset, 
all notion of the faintest reprehension against the patrons and 
promoters of this benevolent project. The queen herself, always 
the readiest person in her own dominions to come forward in aid 
of undeserved calamity, has graciously permitted that the perform- 
ance at Drury Lane should receive the sanction of her name. 
Doubtless her majesty considers the project as one which will 
largely contribute to the relief of the widows and orphans who 
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have been deprived of their natural supporters by so tragical an 
event. To pass from the highest personage in the realm to others 
less exalted in station, we would add, with all due commendation, 
that Mdlle. Rita Favanti has volunteered her services on this occa- 
sion for the benefit of the sufferers. Our opinion is fixed as to 
the moral condition of an audience which requires the fillip of a 
scenic performance to rouse its compassionate sensibilities into ac- 
tive play. We have, however, nothing but praise for the charitable 
zeal with which Mdlle. Favanti has placed her talents at the dis- 
posal of these forlorn people. We will go even further than this, 
and add a word of advice to all persons who may be conscious 
that they would not contribute otherwise than in so questionable 
a manner to the help of those poor creatures at Southampton who 
have to deplore the loss of a father, brother, or husband. For all 
such persons, “‘the play’s the thing.” Let every one of the 
number take tickets for the stalls or the dress-circle, although 
the house may be so encumbered by the issue of tickets that he 
can only reckon upon accommodation in the one-shilling gallery. 
The money will be better bestowed in the pockets of the poor 
** Amazons’ than in his own. If he be in doubt whether he 
shall visit Drury Lane for the purpose of his own selfish amuse- 
ment on Monday or Saturday, let him by all means give the 
preference to the ** Amazon night.” 

‘Thus much for the promoters of this charitable scheme. 
They are in the right. They may have formed a very just appre- 
ciation of the benevolent impulses of their countrymen. But, 
when we turn to the audience itself, we confess that our feelings 
are not unmixed with shame and indignation. What! when the 
waves of the Atlantic have scarcely closed over the strong swim- 
mer’s agony; when even now we can scarcely banish from our 
minds the image of that awful hour on board the Amazon when 
the passengers and the crew were driven by the fire back to the 
roaring sea, and by the sea back upon the fire, and a terrible 
death either way was the only alternative left to their choice, if, 
indeed, fast-coming frenzy had not anticipated volition, —is this 
an occasion for fiddling and dancing, for orchestral symphonies 
and cunningly devised pantomines! We cannot pretend to enter 
into the feelings of the age, or to sympathize in these rapid alter- 
nations from grief to joy, from mourning to theatric merri- 
ment. The loss of the Amazon was a national calamity. We 
do not speak of the commercial value of the huge ship and its 
freight, but of the brave hearts which have ceased to beat in con- 
sequence of that sad event. When the ship’s name is mentioned, 
we should be more disposed to feel sad than to plan a merry- 
making in honor of the calamity. If we remember right, there 
were tribes among the North American Indians who would have 
esteemed the slightest display of emotion at the loss of their 
nearest and dearest friend a womanish weakness. We have never 
read that even among these stoical savages any tribe was accus- 
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tomed to celebrate a general calamity by a general feast. Sparta 
would hold itself outdone by the phlegmatic indifference of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. Why not a fancy ball at the Hanover Square 
rooms to commemorate our recent reverses at the Cape? Why 
not a cholera masquerade, under Monsieur Julien’s direction ; 
the funds to be applied to improve the sewage of the most 
infected districts? Why not a small-pox whitebait dinner, or an 
Irish murder regatta? Let the funds from any of these exhibi- 
tions be but applied to a charitable end, and any of them would 
stand upon precisely the same footing as the theatrical perform- 
ance announced at Drury Lane. Such things may be right; but 
there is a first honest impulse in the human breast which refuses 
to recognize this hybrid union of grief and joy, of undried tears 
and laughter “‘ holding both his sides.” 

‘The moral of all this should be, that every person who might 
otherwise have attended the performance at Drury Lane should 
contribute the price of his ticket,—- why not more, if consistent 
with his means?—and quietly stop away. Is it possible to 
relish a theatrical performance, while one cannot but be conscious 
that the reason he is present in the theatre at all is because the 
Amazon met with so melancholy an end? There is something in 
a sudden calamity of this kind which should remove it from the 
ordinary category of ‘ Fancy Fair Woe.” Custom, however, has 
spread a thin varnish of repute over such exhibitions. The suffer- 
ings they are professedly intended to alleviate are prospective 
rather than in actual existence. Such is not the case of the 
Amazon. The sobs of the widow and the orphan are not yet 
stilled. We have no assurance even yet that we can count our 
loss to its last figure, although the recent arrivals from the Span- 
ish and Portuguese coasts have overthrown much anxious expec- 
tation. To be charitable is excellent ; to be charitable in secret, 
we are told, is still better. ‘To deprive ourselves of a pleasure, or 
even of a necessary, for the sake of the unfortunate, adds salt and 
savor to a charitable act. We leave the deduction from these 
first principles of Christian ethics to the consideration of the 
future audience, on the Amazon night, at Drury Lane Theatre.’ 

¢ 


A Mititary GamBLeR. — He (Napoleon) fought not for a 
paltry battle-field, nor for the possession of an island, but to gain 
a planet, to float his standard in the breezes of the whole earth. 
Hence an enthusiasm, a secret spring of ardor, a determination, 
and a profundity of resource, which could hardly be resisted. 
How keen the eye, and sharpened almost to agony the intellect, 
of a man gambling for a world! — Gilfillan. 
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NOTES BY THE WAY. 
No. XXII. 
AN ADDRESS FROM THE WOMEN OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Tue following letter will be read with deep interest. It 
was written by the Quaker women of Philadelphia, and 
produced a fine feeling in England at all our meetings. 
The women of Worcester, Bath, Reading, Gloucester, in 
that country, promised to send a response. 


‘AN ADDRESS FROM THE WOMEN OF PHILADELPHIA TO THE 
WOMEN OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


‘Sisters, — The Home Secretary of your goyernment having 
made a request to our American Minister, the Hon. Abbot 
Lawrence, for information relative to our Criminal Laws, and our 
friend, Charles Spear, being about to convey a Report in answer 
to the questions of your Government, it appears to be a suitable 
period to address you, giving a statement of our feelings, and what 
has been done for the abolition of Capital Punishment in this 
State. Upon referring to Scripture, we find the Almighty gave 
his testimony upon the subject at an early period, when he set a 
mark upon Cain, ‘“‘lest any one finding him should slay him;” 
afterwards, when speaking of the sanctity of human life, he says, 
‘‘ At the hand of man, at the hand of every man’s brother, will I 
require the life of man,” thus enjoining on every man to be the 
guardian and protector of the life of his brother. Passing over 
the sanguinary laws of the Jews, which all Christians believe to 
be abolished by the coming of Jesus, we, as his followers and 
disciples, consider ourselves enjoined to be governed by the spirit 
that induced him to say, ‘‘ Go, and sin no more.” 

‘We are aware of all the arguments that are brought to sustain 
the unchristian law of hanging a human being; but we consider, 
viewing it in every light, that it is a remnant of the barbarism of 
past ages, which is disgraceful to every community where it is 
practised, and ought to be abolished as speedily as possible. 
When William Penn organized the government of this State, the 
English Laws required the penalty of death for about 200 offences. 
It was a great advance when this good man retained the death- 
punishment for only three. The attention of many excellent and 
distinguished persons has been given to the subject since that 
period, and in 1794 an act was passed, reducing the penalty of 
death to murder in the first degree. But in this advanced age of 
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civilization, when mind and moral strength are gaining the ascend- 
ancy over brute force, when we consider we have a more correct 
appreciation of the rights of man and the true spirit of the gos- 
pel, the sanctity of human life comes before us, and we are led 
into examinations which result in the conclusion, that, while we 
are imperatively required to do all in our power for the prevention 
of crime and the reformation of offenders, the natural impulses of 
our hearts, the convictions of our minds, and the spirit of the 
religion we profess, are all equally repugnant to the death-penalty. 
The subject has been repeatedly brought before the Legislature of 
this State, and many public meetings and discussions have been 
held in Philadelphia. In 1841 a Committee of twenty-five gentle- 
men was appointed to agitate the subject, and numerous petitions 
were sent to the Legislature. In 1847 a public meeting of women 
was called, which was attended by six hundred females, and a Com- 
mittee of thirty was appointed to circulate the following petition: — 


‘* To the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 


‘‘The undersigned, women of the city and county of Phila- 
delphia, earnestly entreat that you will abolish the punishment 
of Death, and substitute some other law for the protection of 
society.’’ — To this petition was appended the signatures of eleven 
thousand seven hundred and seventy-seven women. Notwithstand- 
ing these efforts, and expositions of the feelings of the commu- 
nity, the law has not yet been repealed in this State, more, we 
believe, from the inability of our legislators to unite in what 
would be the proper substitute, than the want of conviction of the 
inhumanity and inexpediency of the punishment. We believe 
the time has now come, when a great effort should be made 
throughout the civilized world to abolish this legacy of a barbarous 
age; and the spirit of inquiry and reform that pervades communi- 
ties is reaching the legislative halls, and all that is now needed 
is one demanding voice from the people to produce the desired 
change. We are all parts of one great people; brethren and 
sisters of one great family. ‘The sentiment inculcated on the 
hearthstone in London, in Edinburgh, or in Dublin, in less than 
a fortnight, is the familiar thought on the kindred hearthstone 
in Philadelphia. Our feelings of to-day will, with almost tele- 
graphic ceierity, be conveyed to you, and we doubt not will find a 
response in the minds of thousands. Let us be brethren and 
sisters still in every reformatory work, and by the union of our 
efforts show we are true believers in the brotherhood of man, and 
that it is our duty to ask the abrogation of every law that may 
demand life for life. But, while we are laboring for the abolition 
of these penal enactments, let us not forget that a large majority 
of criminal offences are caused by indulgence in spirituous liquors ; 
and that, while we countenance the wine-drinker in the social 
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circle, we can have little influence over the frequenter of the bar- 
room or dram-shop. Another duty is also ours, to give our 
efforts for the reformation of offenders. The employment and 
encouragement of such persons is the only rational means to pre- 
vent the repetition of crime. Let us, therefore, use our united 
influence to promote the moral and religious training of youth, 
the inculcation of temperance principles, the reformation and em- 
ployment of offenders, and the Abolition of Capital Punishment.’ 


No. XXIII. 
SOLDIERS IN PARIS.—— FRENCH UNIVERSITY. 


Soldiers in Paris. — I met two classes of persons at 
every step in Paris; beggars and soldiers, and I believe in 
all countries the former class will invariably be found with 
the latter. There being no war, it was difficult to keep the 
soldiers in exercise. There were about 100,000 in Paris. 
I often saw them lying about on the sidewalk. I see that 
the new Emperor has adopted a regular expedient, which 
is explained in the following paragraph :— 


‘The garrison of Paris would be leading a rather inactive life 
at present, if it were not for the ingenuity of their officers. Regi- 
ments are made to take forced marches from one point of Paris to 
another, or from the capital to some suburban village, in order to 
keep them up to time. I saw yesterday two regiments going off 
at a brisk rate to St. Denis. They were armed, equipped, and 
provisioned, as for a march across the desert. ‘There is no 
knowing,’ says the commander-in-chief, ‘“* how soon they may be 
wanted in good earnest; and it would be awkward, in case of an 
emergency, to find the army grown fat and plethoric just in the 
moment of need.’’’ 


French University. — 'The correspondent of the ‘ Lon- 
don Times’ holds the following language respecting the 
French University. I made some inquiries in regard to 
education, which I hope to give to the reader. In the 
meantime the following should be ‘preserved :— 


‘The changes to be effected are of the following kind: One 
state establishment for education in each department; the dis- 
solution of the superior normal school; the suppression of the 
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chair of philosophy. It is probable that the communal colleges 
will cease to receive pecuniary aid from the state; the communes 
will be at liberty to appoint any one they please to direct those 
schools. The 86 rectors named by the law of March, 1850, will 
be suppressed. Fifteen great academies will be established; the 
inspectors df primary schools suppressed; the future inspection to 
be entrusted to the prefects, the bishops, the parish priests, jus- 
tices of the peace, and cantonal delegates. 

‘The professors of the College of France to be made liable to 
dismissal, and several to be forthwith dismissed. The professors 
of the faculties who have not lectured for ten years to be con- 
sidered as having resigned; this regulation to have a retroactive 
effect. The faculties of theology to be suppressed, and then re- 
organized on an understanding with the See of Rome. The per- 
manent section of the Superior Council of the University — and 
who are not liable to removal—to be suppressed. The actual 
members are MM. Cousin, Dubois, St. Marc, Girardin, Giraud, 
Thenard, Orfila, the Abbe Daniel, Poinsot. Previous authoriza- 
tion of the Government requisite for the establishment of free 
schools by laics, and which will be under the surveillance of the 
state. ‘The bishops to have the superintendence of all establish- 
ments held by ecclesiastics and members of religious communities, 


and no previous authorization necessary for the establishment of 
ecclesiastical seminaries.’ 


No. XXIV. 


PENNY BANKS.-—STATISTICS OF PARIS. 


Penny Banks. — In giving our Notes by the Way, we 
are desirous of presenting such facts as may have a prac- 
tical bearing upon society. Among the various institutions 
in London for Public Savings, there is no one better calcu- 
lated to benefit the poor than Penny Banks. It is well 
known that in order to deposit money for interest in 
the Boston Savings Bank, the sum must be five dollars. 
Many persons would save a less sum and put it on interest, 
if there was a bank that would take the small amount. 


The following, therefore, from Dickens’s ‘ Household 
Words,’ will be read with interest : — 


‘The object of a penny bank is to assist the youthful portion 
of the working classes — those who for the first time are begin- 
ning to receive wages for their labor —in the formation of care- 
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ful and prudent habits. The few pence or the odd shillings, when 
they bring an unaccustomed feeling to‘the pocket, bring with them 
temptations to spend; while public-houses and other places tempt 
to waste, and at the same time lay the foundation of many evil 
habits. In the penny bank, from a penny upwards, half-pennies, 
sixpences, or shillings, may be stored by the young people at 
will; and as fast as the store of each depositor accumulates to the 
amount of 17s., it is transferred to the local savings bank, in the 


name of its owner, and bears interest. On the 8th of July, 1850, 


the Huddersfield Preliminary Savings Bank was started with a 
deposit of £3. 0s. 7d. from 75 persons. From 8th of July, 1850, 
to the 1st of December, 1851, there have been in this bank, 6,916 
deposits, averaging 1s. 6d. each, making a total of £483. 14s. 2d.’ 


Statistics of Paris. — The following facts in regard to 
education and the different trades in Paris will be very 
interesting to the American reader. We find that it will 
be impossible to give but a small amount of the informa- 
tion that we gathered up. The following is very concise: 


‘ The information obtained relative to instruction only applies 
to 169,431 men, and 86,616 women; but it is clear that, even, if it 
had reached the whole of the working classes of both sexes, the 
proportions would not have been materially altered. In 1847, 
147,311 men could read and write, being about 87 per cent. 
This general proportion is not, however, invariably in each of the 
13 groups of trades. The differences, however, are not very 
great: they range between 83 and 97 per cent, except in those 
employed in the trade of skins and leather, where the propor- 
tional amount is 73 percent. Printers, engravers, and stationers, 
stand in the first rank in the table, as might be expected; the 
proportion of those who read and write is 97 percent. In the 
persons employed on the precious metals it is 96 per cent; in 
Paris articles, 95 per cent; in food, 92; building, 91; and in fur- 
niture, 90. In those employed on articles of clothing, the propor- 
tion is only 88 per cent. In the persons connected with building, 
the proportions vary from 95 per cent for the joiners, to 78 for 
the carpenters, and 60 for the masons. All the men employed in 
making the banisters for stairs can read and write. Out of the 
86,616 women, 68,219 have received elementary instruction, being 
a proportion of 79 per cent. If the table of the subdivision of 
the numbers in the different groups be examined, the following 
singularities will be found: The proportional number of those 
connected with the skin and leather trade is the highest, say 97 
per cent; for the men, on the contrary, it is the lowest, or 73. 
For the females employed in the printing, engraving, and sta- 
tionary trades, the proportion is 93 per cent; forthe men,97. In 
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Paris articles the men stand for 95 per cent, and the women for 
only 83. The most unfavorable proportion as regards women is 
to be found in the turnery and basket trades, where it is only 
72 per cent; for the men it is 73. The following are the results 
obtained from the inquiry into the question of lodgings : — 122,922 
men and 68,694 women own the furniture they use; 4,200 of the 
former, and 12,141 of the latter, reside with their relations ; 
5,661 and 2,214 with their employers, and 34,311 and 4,158 in 
furnished lodgings. 


Tue Lirrte Nurse. — During the summer of 1849, when the 
cholera was hurrying multitudes to their last rest, a highly re- 
spectable and interesting family was seized by the epidemic. 
Five of its members were prostrated at one time; and such was 
the alarm of neighbors, that no one came to their assistance 
at the critical moment. When all seemed hopeless, there was 
one, the youngest child, of scarce three summers, who had been 
providentially spared for the occasion, who ministered as an angel ! 
Her eldest sister, requiring the greatest attention, was the especial 
subject of the little one’s care. And while the patient was 
writhing under the weight of disease, the little creature was seen 
watching with intense interest the pallid countenance of her 
sister. An unbidden tear traced her cheek; she seemed striving 
to divine some remedy that would alleviate the pain of the pros- 
trate form before her; and suddenly quitting the room, as on the 
wings of love, procured a glass of cool water, returned, and, 
climbing up on a chair near the sick-bed, presented the sparkling 
draught, and in lisping accents said, ‘ Drink this, my dear sister : 
it will cure you.’ She spoke as one who knew; for the patient 
drank, and recovered, — though not until after the angel-nurse had 
passed into the ‘ world of spirits’ herself, from the same disease ; 
but her memory lingers as fresh as the violets that bloom around 
her resting-place. — Belleville (Ill.) Sun. 


True. — Rambling once in a burial ground — we have forgot- 
ten where it was — we met with the following oxcellent inscription 
on a gravestone: 

‘A good Life is better than an Epitaph.’ 
VOL. Iv. 35* 
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IMPRESSIONS OF ENGLAND IN 1851. 


BY FREDRIKA BREMER. 
THE RAGGED SCHOOLS. 


In Liverpool I visited the so-called Ragged Schools, — 
the schools where are collected from the streets vagabond, 
neglected, and begging children, who are here taught to 
read, and so on; who here receive the first rudiments of 
instruction, even in singing. These schools are, some of 
them evening, others day schools; and in some of them, 
‘the Industrial Ragged Schools, children are kept there 
altogether, receive food and clothing, and are taught trades. 
When the schools of this class were first established in 
Liverpool, the number of children who, otherwise had no 
chance of receiving instruction amounted to about twenty 
thousand. Right-minded, thinking men saw that in these 
children were growing up in the streets those ‘dangerous 
classes, of which so much has been said of late times. These 
men met together, obtained means to cover the most neces- 
sary outlay of expense, and then, according to the eloquent 
words of Lord Ashley, that ‘it is in childhood that evil 
habits are formed and take root; it is childhood which 
must be guarded from temptation to crime, they opened 
these ragged schools with the design of receiving the most 
friendless, the most wretched of society’s young generation ; 
properly, ‘the children of rags, born in beggary, and for 
beggary.’ 

I visited the Industrial Ragged School for boys, intended 
for the lowest grade of these little children, without parents, 
or abandoned by them to the influences of crime. There I 
saw the first class sitting in their rags, upon benches in a 
cold room, arranging, with their little frost-bitten fingers, 
bristles for the brush-maker. The faces of the boys were 
clean; many of them I remarked were handsome, and al- 
most universally they had beautiful and bright eyes. 
Those little fingers moved with extraordinary rapidity; the 
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boys were evidently wishful to do their best; they knew 
that they by that means would obtain better clothing, and 
would be removed to the upper room, and more amusing 
employment. I observed these ‘dangerous classes,’ just 
gathered up from the lanes and the kennels, on their way 
to destruction; and was astonished when I thought that 
their countenances might have borne the stamp of crime. 
Bright glances of childhood, for that were you never de- 
signed by the Creator! ‘ Suffer little children to come unto 
me.’ ‘These words, from the lips of heaven, are for ever 
sounding to earth. 

In the upper room a great number of boys were busy 
pasting paper-bags for various trades, confectioners, Xc., 
who make use of such in the rapid sale of their wares ; 
here, also, other boys were employed in printing upon the 
bags the names and residences of the various tradesmen 
who had ordered them. The work progressed rapidly, and 
seemed very amusing to the children. The arrangements 
for their residence and their beds were poor; but all was 
neat and clean, the air was fresh, and the children were 
cheerful. The institution was, however, but yet in its in- 
fancy, and its means were small. 

Half-a-dozen women, in wretched clothes, sat in the 
entrance-room with their boys, for whom they hoped to 
gain admittance into the school, and were now, therefore, 
waiting till the directors of the establishment made their 
appearance. 

These gentlemen kindly invited me to be present at the 
examination of these mothers. The women were brought 
in, one at a time; and one and all were made to tell 
her history, and explain her circumstances. The exami- 
nation was carried on with earnestness and precision. The 
result of all, however, was that there was not one of the 
women now present who had a right to the assistance 
which they desired. On one or two occasions, I could not 
help admiring the patience of the directors. Above all, it 
seemed to me that these mothers needed to go to school 
even more than their children. "When will people come to 
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regard, in all its full extent, the influence of the mother 
upon the child? When will people come to reflect on the 
education of mothers in its higher sense? My conductor, 
in Liverpool, Mr. B. the noble and kind Home Missionary," 
recognized one of these women, and related to me the 
history of herself and her husband; a horrible history of 
drunkenness, which had almost ended in suicide. 

Later in the day, I visited the evening school for girls, 
also of the ragged class, and heard there a remarkably sweet 
and beautiful song. Later still, I accompanied my friendly 
conductor to a temperance meeting, held in the same 
building, and which meets every Thursday, and where the 
missionary was accustomed to meet and converse with the 
poorest brethren of his congregation. The wind blew and 
the rain poured down. I was astonished, however, to see, 
when we entered, that the room was filled with people, who 
evidently had not much to defend themselves with from the 
wind and rain. ‘The benches were filled both with men 
aud women. It became crowded, and very hot. Mr. B. 
opened the meeting with a speech about the dangers and 
consequences of drunkenness; and, as he warmed in his 
subject, he related, yet without mentioning any name, the 
history of the mother whom he had this day seen, beseech- 
ing that public charity would take charge of her son. The 
assembly, which, during the moral treatise they had just 
heard, had evidently become somewhat drowsy, woke up at 
once during the relation of that story; and when the 
narrator arrived at the catastrophe, in which the intoxicated 
woman, urged on by the madness of thirst, drank up half 
a bottle of oil of vitriol, a general expression of horror 
might have been heard, especially from the lips of the 
women. 

When this relation, which was full of strong vitality, was 
ended, Mr. B. read a poem, written by a working-man, in 
praise of temperance, which had the effect of again lulling 
the auditors, and myself even, into an agreeable doze. 


* A minister paid by the community for devoting himself exclusively to 
its poor, and one worthy of the confidence reposed in him. 
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We all woke up again, however, when Mr. B. in a jocular 
manner, begged of Mr. J. to stand up and tell us something 
about ‘that great exhibition in London, which he had 
lately been to see. Mr. J.. did not, however, stand up, 
because Mr. K. wished to speak first. Accordingly, being 
encouraged to do so by Mr. B., a stout-built man of about 
sixty came forward. He was dressed in coarse but good 
clothes, and had an open countenance, over which played a 
smile of humor. He mounted the platform, and was greeted 
by the assembly with evident delight. He related his own 
history, simple, but full of the warmth of life, in that 
strong-grained, wit-interspersed style of popular eloquence, 
full of heart and humor at the same time, which our 
cultivated orators would do well to study, if they wish to 
make a living impression on the people. He related how 
he, in his younger years, never tasted brandy; but he 
became a seaman, and began to drink, that he might look 
manly among his fellows; how, by degrees, he acquired 
the power of swallowing more strong liquor than any of 
them all; fell into crime, misery, and shame ; how he became 
converted, and again temperate; and how he had not now 
for fifteen years tasted spirits, and had ever since remained 
in good health and good circumstances. 

This was the substance of his story; but how the narra- 
tive was interspersed with merry conceits, which excited 
universal amusement, and with energetic proverbs, to which 
Mr. B., beyond any one else, gave the highest applause ; 
how cleverly ‘Mr. Halcohol’ was brought in, and how 
contemptuously ‘ the long-necked gentleman, Mr. Halcohol, 
in the bottle,” was treated; and with how much animation 
all this was done and received, must have been heard to 
have been fully imagined. The speech was concluded 
by recommending ‘total abstinence’ as the only means for 
insuring a perfect change of life. 

After this, there entered a little throng of children, with 
joyful faces, the same whom I had already heard sing in 
the upper room of the house. These children were the 
so-called ‘Band of Hope;’ children who had taken the 
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pledge to abstain from all strong drinks themselves, and to 
promote the advancement of temperance by all the means 
in their power, for which they received printed cards con- 
taining their pledge, together with symbolical devices, 
proverbs, &c. That little ‘Band of Hope’ struck up with 
their clear voices, fresh as the morning, various songs; 
among which one in particular, ‘ the Spindle and Shuttle, 
was received with great delight; all present joining in the 
chorus. Hymns and patriotic songs were also sung by the 
‘Band of Hope, and now and then the company joined 
in with the children. Before the assembly separated, this 
evening, several went forward and took the pledge. Among 
these was a man and his wife. They took each other by 
the hand; the woman with her other hand held her hand- 
kerchief over her left eye; it might be seen, nevertheless, 
that this eye was black, probably from the husband’s fist. 

What had influenced them to this? What had operated 
upon these rude natures? induced them to break loose 
from habits of drunkenness; to turn from the pleasures of 
hell to those of heaven? What was it that had operated 
on all here so awakeningly, so livingly? Could it be the 
discourse they had heard? could it be the poem in praise 
of temperance. Nothing of the kind; I saw them go to 
sleep during these; I became sleepy myself. No; that 
which operated here so livingly was the life itself. It was 
that living narrative of the unhappy woman; it was the 
sailor’s history of his own life, his battles with ‘ Mr. Hal- 
cohol ; it was the songs of the children, the pure, dewy- 
fresh voices of the little ‘Band of Hope.’ All these it 
was which had operated upon, which had awakened their 
minds, had animated their brains, warmed their hearts ; 
this it was which had impelled the husband and wife, hand 
in hand, to come forward and consecrate themselves to a 
new marriage, to a better life. Individual experience of 
suffering, of joy, of sin, of conversion, of love and happiness, 
must be told, if the relation is to have any power over the 
human heart; life itself must be called into action if we 
would awake the dead. 
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I could not but remark at this meeting how cordial and 
familiar an understanding seemed to exist between the 
leader, Mr. B. and the assembly, and which arose in part 
from his own peculiar character, and in part from his 
intimate acquaintance with his hearers. In the same way, 
his continual intercourse with these people, and his know- 
ledge of their every-day life, is an excellent help to him in 
giving force to the sermons which he preaches among 
them. I shall not forget the effect produced by his story 
of the woman and the bottle of vitriol. 


THE POORER CLASSES. 


A few days later, I visited some different classes of poor 
people, — namely, the wicked and the idle; they who had 
fallen into want through their own improvidence, but who 
had now raised themselves again; and the estimable, who 
had honorably combated with unavoidable poverty. In one 
certain quarter of Liverpool it is that the first class is espe- 
ciallyemet with. Of this class of poor, in their wretched 
rooms, with their low, brutalized expression, I will not 
speak: companion-pieces to this misery may be met with 
everywhere. Most of those whom I saw were Irish. It 
was a Sunday noon, after divine service. The ale-houses 
were already open in this part of the town, and young girls 
and men might be seen talking together before them, or sit- 
ting upon the steps. 

Of the second class I call to mind, with especial plea- 
sure, one little household. It was a mother and her son. 
Her means of support, a mangle, stood in the little room in 
which she had lived since she had raised herself up again. 
It was dinner-time. A table, neatly covered for two per- 
sons, stood in the room; and upon the iron stand before the 
fire was placed a dish of mashed potatoes, nicely browned, 
ready to be set on the table. The mother was waiting for 
her son, and the dinner was waiting for him. He was the 
organ-blower in the church during divine service, and he 
returned while I was still there. He was well dressed, 
but was a little, weakly man, and squinted; the mother’s 
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eyes, however, regarded him with love. This son was her 
only one, and her all. And he, to whom mother Nature 
had acted as a step-mother, had a noble mother’s heart to 
warm himself with, which prepared for him an excellent 
home, a well-covered table, and a comfortable bed. That 
poor little home was not without its wealth. 

As belonging to the third and highest class, I must 
mention two families, both of them shoemakers, and both 
of them inhabiting cellars. ‘The one family consisted of 
old, the other of young people. The old shoemaker had to 
maintain his wife, who was lame and sick, from a fall in 
the street, and a daughter. The young one had a young 
wife and five little children to provide for; but work was 
scanty and the mouths many. At this house, also, it was 
dinner-time, and I saw upon the table nothing but potatoes. 
The children were clean, and had remarkably agreeable 
faces; but—they were pale; so was also the father of the 
family. ‘The young and pretty, but very pale mother said, 
‘Since I have come into this room, I have never been well; 
and this I know—I shall not live long.’ Her eyes filled 
with tears ; and it was plain enough to see that this really 
delicate constitution could not long sustain the effects of 
the cold damp room, into which no sunbeam entered. 
These two families, of the same trade, and alike poor, had 
become friends in need. When one of the fathers of the 
family wanted work, and was informed by the home-mis- 
sionary who visited them that the other had it, the intelli- 
gence seemed a consolation to him. Gladdening sight of 
human sympathy, which keeps the head erect and the heart 
sound under the depressing struggle against competition! 
But little gladdening to me would have been the sight of 
these families in their cellar-homes, had I not at the same 
time been aware of the increase of those ‘ Model Lodging- 
houses, which may be met with in many parts of England, 
and which will remove these inhabitants of cellars, they 
who sit in darkness, into the blessing of the light of life; 
which will provide worthy dwellings for worthy people. 
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JOURNEY TO WASHINGTON. 


Lert Boston, March 27th. Arrived in Springfield in 
about three hours, a distance of ninety miles. A few years 
ago, and two days would hardly have been sufficient for 
such a journey. I preferred, this time, the inland route to 
New York; it is by far the most pleasant, and, of the three 
lines that connect New York with Boston, this is probably 
the most patronized. The conductors are gentlemanly in 
their deportment, and every thing is done to make travelling 
agreeable. In Springfield, I found a home in the pleasant 
and agreeable family of Eliphalet Trask. For years I have 
enjoyed his hospitality, and there are few men who 
endeavor to make my stay so agreeable as my friend Trask. 
He had arranged meetings for me, both in Springfield and 
in Chicopee. I proceeded at once, on my mission, to visit 
the Jail and House of Correction. I found the institutions 
in a good condition. The jailer was kind. There is an 
alteration very much needed in this building here, as well 
as in many other places. ‘The work-shop, and the cells for 
sleeping, should always be in separate buildings ; there 
cannot be good ventilation so long as the two are connected. 
The business here is shoemaking entirely, and there is a 
foul air coming up from the leather, and from the breaths 
of thirty or forty men, that must ever render a building 
unfit for respiration, especially during the hours of sleep. 
Another improvement is wanting, which is, that a woman 
should take entire charge of the females. I would not 
have a man-keeper enter their department, unless on some 
very special occasion. It is always degrading to the female 
to be obliged to be ruled by a man-keeper. In England, 
there are female turnkeys in every prison where women are 
confined. Mrs. Elizabeth Fry labored twenty years to bring 


about that one improvement. I was permitted to speak to 
the prisoners. I said to one, — 
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Who put you in here? 

My husband. 

Could you not live together happily ? 

No. I put my husband in first; and when he got out, he 
put me in! 

But this is wrong. You ought to find some way to live 
together. 

I can do without him, I think. 

To another I said, 

Who put you in? 

My brother. 

Your brother! Can you not live on better terms with 
your brother ? 

Oh, no. 

Have you any friends when you leave here? 

No; I have no where to go. 

Would you work if you had something given you to do? 

Yes; I would be glad to do something. 

To a third I said, 

What brought you here? 

Intemperance. 

Do you think you shall get drunk any more? 

I think not. I mean to try to do better. 

I found three capital offenders here waiting trial. 

I delivered an address here on my general subject to a 
very attentive audience, and one in Chicopee, four miles 
from Springfield. 

From here I went to Hartford, where there are many 
friends to this cause. Among them, we must reckon the 
Rev. Mr. Harrington, Hon. Philip Ripley, His Excellency 
Governor Seymour, Mis. Sigourney, and many others. 
Here the Governor hired a hall, and, during the day, sent 
his carriage to convey me to the Prison, the Insane 
Hospital, the Deaf and Dumb Institution, and to Mrs. 
Sigourney’s. He himself accompanied me to the prison; 
and, on my inquiring if there was any library, he said he 
would himself give twenty books to the library. 
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THE LOST ANGEL. 


An angel, sent from the heaven afar 

On a message of love to a distant star, 
With his waving wings was wafted by 
Myriads of worlds in the azure sky ; 

And through the regions of space, so wide, 
He gently floated without a guide ; 

For all was beauty and light to him, 
Whose sight was never with sorrow dim. 


A field of clouds, that were shining bright, 
Attracted the beautiful wanderer’s sight ; 
And, at an opening gazing through, 

A world unknown met the angel’s view. 

It is some fair portion of heaven, thought he, 
And he nearer drew the bright realm to see ; 
Like an endless garden there it lay 

Beneath his sight in the light of day. 





There were fragrant, dark green solitudes, 

Amid the depths of the ancient woods ; 

There were glittering rivers and lakes as blue 

As the heavens from which they received their hue ; 
There were bowers of each bright-hued flower that grows, 
And the hum of a thousand cities rose, 

And floated up to the angel’s ear 

Like low, distant music sweet to hear. 








The enchanted angel yet nearer drew, 

And with pinions furled he paused to view, 
When, lo! ’midst the loveliness around 
There were armies gathered on battle-ground ! 
There were fierce, wild shouts of raging foes, 
And the smoke of burning towns arose, 

And the fair green sod was deeply dyed 

With the terrible flow of a crimson tide. 


There were widows and orphans moaning low, 
Blending their voices in tones of woe! 

There were poor who beneath oppression sighed ; 
And minds where the light of reason died. 

The shuddering angel could gaze no more, 

But unfurled his pinions above to soar ; 

And in tones of sorrowing melody, 

Tis the Earth I have seen! not Heaven, said he. 


Brookline, Mass. 











THE LATE MRS. FREEMAN HUNT. 


WE trust we shall not be thought guilty of the impro- 
priety of invading the privacies of domestic bereavement — 
a thing too sacred for the parade of the press —in publish- 
ing a resolution passed by the Ladies’ Department of the 
Prison Association, in regard to the recent death of Mrs. 
Freeman Hunt. The most exacting stickler for “ woman’s 
domestic sphere” could not have asked for more undivided 
devotion to husband and children, and the duties which 
make home happy, than marked the quiet course in life of 
this gentle, pure, and high-minded woman. But hers was a 
character finely balanced: the qualities of heart and mind 
were harmoniously blended. She could look out upon life 
beyond the family circle, which was not drawn so close 
around her as to shut out of view the great family of hu- 
manity beyond. Of what she was, and what she did, in‘a 
more public sphere, as member of the Prison Association, 
the resolution speaks in words of beautiful fitness; those 
words of consolation and esteem addressed to her friends 
(a numerous company) can reach them in no better way, 
perhaps, than through the press. 

At a monthly meeting (March 18th, 1852) of the Ladies’ 
Department of the Prison Association, — 


* Resolved, That the Board of Managers deeply regret the loss 
of their recent associate, Mrs. Freeman Hunt; that they grate- 
fully remember her cordial co-operation with them, — her example 
to them in bringing to their joint work the Christian graces that 
befit it; that she was never “slothful in business;’’ that she 
was always kindly affectioned in sisterly love; that she “ gave 
with simplicity ;” that she ‘‘ showed mercy with cheerfulness ; ”’ 
and that she “‘ condescended to those of low estate; ”’ and, feeling 
that her removal is a severe trial to her husband and friends, the 
ladies offer to them the expression of their sympathy, and their 
hope that this sorrow will be tempered by the conviction that their 
beloved friend is advanced to extended usefulness and increased 
happiness. 

‘C. M. Sepewick, 
¢ First Directress in behalf of the Board of Managers. 
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THE SHIPWRECKED MOTHER AND CHILD. 


Berore leaving Boston, we had the privilege of witness- 
ing this marble group. Greenough has highly commended 
this work of art, but not more than it deserves. It is the 
finest piece of sculpture ever wrought out by an American. 
We admired it for its simplicity. There lies the victim, 
lifted by the waves and left upon the cold, flinty naked rock. 
There is the mother, a naked figure, with her limbs rigid 
with the first flexibility of death. The right arm is thrown 
forward a little, while with her left she still clasps her child. 
The hair, dripping with the cruel waves, flows off upon the 
rock. There is a beautiful repose brooding over the whole 
scene. ‘There is none of the repulsiveness of death; its 
agony has passed; the struggle is over. ‘The whole has 
subsided into a pensive remembrance of death. There is a 
serene loveliness — 


‘ Before decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers.’ 


You seem almost to hear the roaring sea as it slowly 
retreats from its dreadful work. A sadness steals over the 
spectator. The whole work is so skilfully wrought that no 
sense of nudity remains. Art has triumphed and touched 
one of the saddest objects with an extreme beauty and love- 
liness. ‘There is a tranquillity that we admire. ‘Then the 
child, oh! how beautiful, even in death! Its agony was 
brief, and there it lies in the maternal embrace, a perfect 
impersonation of beauty. Oh! we do love to see death thus 
represented. Why should we throw around the closing 
scenes of our earthly existence so much horror? What is 
death? It is but an entrance into a pure and higher 
state of being. And Christianity came from heaven to 
make it lovely. The Artist has done a good work in throw- 
ing around death such loveliness and beauty. 

And this work is truly American. Even the marble 
which has been struck from the quarry, and warmed into 
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life, is from the green mountains of Vermont. We saw 
nothing superior to this in the studios of foreign artists. We 
trust it will receive that patronage which it so eminently 
deserves. ‘The work should never leave the American 
shores, but it should grace some of our noble institutions. 


LITERARY WORLD. 


The Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the Pilgrim Fathers; with a 
Memoir and Annotations. By Robert Ashton, Secretary of the Congrega- 
tional Board, London. Three volumes. London, 1851.—John Robinson 
was born, probably, in Lincolnshire, in 1575. At seventeen, he entered 
Cambridge ; and he took his degree as Master of Arts at Corpus Christi 
College, of which he became a Fellow in 1598. In 1604, he resigned his 
Fellowship on account of a change in his religious views. In 1609, 
Robinson and his people removed to Leyden. Here he spent the remainder 
of his days, laying broad and deep those principles which so eminently 
fitted the Pilgrim Fathers to become the founders of America’s future 
greatness. The fame of Robinson rests on three things, — his relation to 
the Pilgrims, his personal and public character, and the force displayed in 
his various publications. His character may be expressed by the word 
* completeness,’ — totus atque teres rotundus. With him the love of truth 
was every thing; it was both a principle and a passion. He acted up to 
one of his own maxims: ‘He that knows not in his measure what he 
ought to know, especially in the matters of God, is but a beast amongst 
men; he that knows what is simply needful, and no more, is a man 
amongst men ; but he who knows, according to the help vouchsafed him 
of God, what may well be known, and so far as to direct himself and 
others aright, is as a god amongst men.’ 

The first volume contains an account of the descendants of Robinson, 
from the pen of Dr. Allen, of Northampton, Mass. Then come ‘ New 
Essays ; or Observations, Divine and Moral, collected out of the Holy 
Scriptures, Ancient and Modern Writers, both divine and human, as also 
out of the great volume of men’s manners; tending to the furtherance of 
knowledge and virtue.’ 

The second volume contains ‘A Justification of Separation from the 
Church of England.’ 

The third volume contains four treatises: one is the celebrated ‘ Apo- 
logy.’ Some have thought, from the use of the word ‘ independently’ in 
his first chapter, that the name ‘ Independent’ came to be known as the 
designation of the party of which Robinson was so distinguished a member. 
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But this word was fixed before 1622; for Bishop Hall speaks of the 
‘anarchical fashion of Independent congregations.’ 

The remaining treatises are on Religious Communion, Exercise of 
Prophecy, and the Lawfulness of Hearing Ministers of the Church of 
England. 

We welcome this work as a valuable contribution not only to American, 
but to English history. We have always admired the character of Robin- 
son. That memorable saying of his to the Puritans has always stamped 
him in our estimation as one of the noblest spirits of his age. As they 
were about leaving Holland, he said, ‘ Follow me only so far as I have 
followed Jesus Christ.’ Then, in order to impress upon them that idea 
of progress, which they seemed so slow to follow, he exclaimed in all the 
fulness of his heart, ‘ There is more light yet to come!’ 

The History of Palestine from the Patriarchal Age to the Present Time; 
with introductory Chapters on the Geography and Natural History of the 
Country, and on the Customs and Institutions of the Hebrews. By John 
Kitto, D.D. With upwards of two hundred illustrations. Boston, Gould 
& Lincoln, 1852. 12mo, pp. 426.— Few men have studied Biblical Anti- 
quities with more diligence than Dr. Kitto. His numerous works bear 
ample testimony to this remark. The work before us is so simplified as 
to be of great service to Sunday Schools, as also to the general reader. 
Works on Palestine have multiplied within a few years. At one time the 
whole land was scarcely known except to the favored few who could make 
the pilgrimage. Among the various histories, we know of no one that we 
could more safely recommend than the present volume of Dr. Kitto. 
Gould and Lincoln deserve great credit for giving such an invaluable work 
to the public, and also for the neat manner in which it is published. 

The Christian’s Daily Treasury: A Religious Exercise for Every Day in 
the Year. By Ebenezer Temple. Boston, Gould & Lincoln, 1851. 12mo, 
pp- 432. This is the second edition of this excellent book. The object of 
the work is to meet the want which every Christian must have felt, which 
is a volume that will daily furnish him with a short essay or prayer. Mr. 
Temple has fulfilled this task admirably. He gives us appropriate and 
practical remarks on short texts for every day in the year. We are very 
glad that he has avoided every thing like a sectarian or party spirit. As 
a companion for the sick chamber, it cannot be too highly appreciated. In 
conducting domestic worship, which, we are sorry to say, is growing into 
disuse, it will be a great help. The present edition is improved by the 
addition of two indices; one of subjects, the other of texts. The pub- 
lishers have given us the work in a neat dress, and it adds another valuable 
work to their immense stock of useful publications. 

The Christian Examiner and Religious Miscellany. March. Crosby, 
Nichols and Co., Boston. Rev. George Putnam and Rev. George E. Ellis, 
Editors. — Contents: I. Balmes on Civilization. By Rev. John Cordner, 
Montreal, Canada. II. Ethics, Pure, Mixed, and Applied. By Rev. 
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Thomas Hill. II. Rights and Wrongs of Women. By Prof. C. C. 
Felton, Cambridge. IV. The Massachusetts General Hospital. By 
Edward Jarvis, M. D., Dorchester. V. Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 
By Rev. Edward E. Hale, Worcester. VI. Guizot on the Religion of the 
Age. By Rey. Ephraim Peabody, D.D., Boston. VII. Authorship of 
the Imprecatory Psalms. By Thomas Bulfinch, Esq., Boston. Squier’s 
Nicaragua. By C. C. Smith, Esq., Boston. IX. Christ our Redemption. 
By Rev. James W. Thompson, D.D., Salem. Among the numerous 
periodicals laid upon our table, there is no one that takes a higher rank 
than the Christian Examiner. The publishers spare no pains in procuring 
original contributions, and in giving the work the highest finish in its 
typographical appearance. Especially are they careful to avoid every 
thing of a party or sectarian spirit. Neither is the work, as its title would 
seem to indicate, confined to Theology. Art, History, Science, Biography, 
all have their appropriate place. Of the merits of the present number, we 
have no room to speak. Should we single out any one, we should feel 
bound to commend the article on the Massachusetts General Hospital, by 
Dr. Jarvis. Each page shows that a critical and honest mind has been at 
work to produce an elaborate article on one of the best institutions in our 
midst. We shall always welcome the Examiner to our table; and if we 
can in our humble way contribute to its permanency, we shall at once 
avail ourselves of the privilege. 

An Account of the Celebration commemorative of the Opening of Railroad 
Communication between Boston and Canada, Sept. \7th, 18th, and 19th, 
1851. — This work contains a full and official account of that most memo- 
rable occasion. We are glad to see descriptions such as this, placed before 
the people. The Railroad Jubilee was an era in the nineteenth century, 
and its effects are felt in our midst to-day, and will continue to exert their 
influence for many years to come. 

The North British Review. — Boston: Redding & Co. — Contents : 
The Works of John Milton; New Zealand; The Life of John Sterling; 
The Geology of the Surface and Agriculture ; The Literature of the New 
Testament ; Arctic Searching Expeditions ; Memoir of Bishop Copleston ; 
Wesley and Methodism ; Progress of Popular Education in Great Britain ; 
France in January, 1852. This is indeed a highly talented number, — 
filled with profound articles on deeply interesting subjects. 

Godey’s Lady’s Book, — The May number of this Monthly is on our 
table. It is arich treat, and Godey well sustains his reputation as the 
most successful Magazine caterer in the country. 

Hunt’s Merchants’ Magazine is, as usual, filled with valuable statistical 
and mercantile matter. No Journal enjoys such a well-founded reputation 
in the commercial world as the Merchants’ Magazine. 

The Ladies’ Repository. — This work is still conducted by our friend, 
Rev. Henry Bacon; and when we have said that, the work needs no fur- 

ther commendation. A. Tompkins, Publisher, 38, Cornhill, Boston. 














